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; Mason Generat Moraan Lewts, son of Francis } 

; Lewis, one of the signers of the declaration of In- ! 

; dependence, was born in the city of New-York, on 

> the 16th of October, 1754. His classical education 

’ was principally acquired at the Elizabethtown 

Academy and Prinecton College. He graduated 

> in 1773, and received the degrees of Bachelor and ' 

> Master of Arts.—In the same year he entered, as } 

; a student at law the office of the late Chicf Justice | 

} Jay. In 1774, in expectation of the rupture, which 

; afterwards took place between the mother country | 

$ and her colonies, Mr. Lewis joined a company of 

‘ young men, who united for military imstruction, 

and discipline. This little band, at a subsequent | 

} period, afforded the army of the revoiution more 

than fifty of its best officers. 

; In June 1775, Mr. Lewis joined the army, then 

’ investing the town of Boston, as a_ volunteer. } 

; Towards the latter end of August, he returned to 

; New-York, and assumed, the command to which 
he had been elected, of the company of volunteers 
before mentioned.—On the 25th of the same month, 
he was by order of the provincial congress posted 
with his company to cover a party of citizens, who 

me 

* 

wes 


, ments of the ene! 


AN Ll Ws. 


were engaged in removing the arms, ordnance, and | 


} military equipments from the arsenal on the Battery. 


In November of this year, the provincial congress 


organized the militia of the city of New-York, under 


, the command of the late Hon. John Jay, and Capt. 
; Lewis was appointed Major. 


In June, 1776, Gen. Gates was appointed to the 
command of the army in Canada, and Major Lewis 


accompanied him as the chief of his Staff, with the 


} rank of Colonel: after the army retired from Canada, 


{ congress appointed him quarter master general, for 


the northern department. While in this situation 
Colonel Lewis rendered his country and his chief, 
much efficient service, as may be inferred from thi 
He says: 
—‘* In the event of another conflict with the « nemy, 
all orders given on the field, by the adjutant, or 


general order of Gen. Gates, to the army. 


quarter master general, are to be considered as com- 
ing from head quarters, and to be obeyed accord- 
ingly.” ; 

On the morning of the 7th of October. the drums 
again beat to arms, and Col. Lewis was sclected to 
repair to the scene of action, anid watch the move- 


y> and th tice ol battle 


unteer militia of the 


the 16th, the convention of Saratoga, settled the 


' preliminaries of capitulation on the part of the cne- 
‘any. After they had stacked their aris, they were 


conducted by Col. Lewis through a double line of 


‘ Ainerican troops, to the rear of the eneampment, 
« whence they immediatcly commenced their march 
‘ to Boston. 


In 1778, Col. Lewis, accompanied Gen. Clinton 
on an expedition against a predatory party consis- 
ting of British regulars, Brant’s savages, &c. &e. 
who were laying waste to the fertile valleys of the 
Mohawk.—On this occasion, he was honored by 
General Clinton with the command in adyvanee. 

In 1789, he again marched with Gov. Clinton to 
Crown Point, on Lake Champlain, to cut off the 
retreat of the same hostile troops, who only escaped 
by a ruse of Indian ingenuity. 

At the close of the war, Col. Lewis returned to 
the profession of the law. 
Colonel 


He was again appointed 
commandant of a legionary corps of vol- 
city of New-York ; at the 
head of which he had the honor of escorting Gen. 
Washington at his first inauguration as president 
of the U.S. 

In the same year, he was elected a representa- 
tive from the city of New-York to the state assem- 
bly ; and the next year to the samme situation from 
the county of Dutchess, to which he had removed. 
He was also appointed oneof the judges of common 

’ 


picas, 
| i 


amndin December, 1791, was appointed at- 
torney General of the State. The next year he was 
raised to the bench of the supreme court, and in 
1801 was commissioned chief justice of his native 
state. 

In 1804, he was elected Governor ; and having 
become ex officio chancellor of the university, his 
attention was drawn to the subject of general edu- 


eation, which he carnestly pressed on the consid- 


eration of the legislature. 


In 1810, Mr. 


from the middle 


larger majority than had ever before been given. 


Lewis was elected to the senate 


district of this state, by a much 
In May, 1812, he was appointed quarter master 
of the United States, with 
While im the 


of this office, 


general of the armies 


the rank of brigadier. discharge ol 


the re sponsible duties Gen. Lewis not 


only rendered his country important services, but 
witha heart ever alive to the cause of the distressed, 
] sec ! Hy carrie | out his pl ins m mchor tling 
t } h recy earl nats train, 
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both as connected with the hardships of his own 
countrymen, as well asthoseoftheenemy. Through 
his instrumentality, measures were taken to bring 
from captivity, those who could not avail themselves 
of a cartel of exchange, on account of a destitution 
of means, which could not be obtained in an ene- 


my’s country. Gen. Lewis, by his personal respon- 


sibility overcame these difficulties, which were ex- | 


tended both to friend and enemy. 
books, its appears that Gen. Lewis advanced a sum 
little less than fifteen thousand dollars, and this at 
a time, when according to Col. Worth, “ the treas- 
ury was empty, and public credit nearly extin- 
guished.” 
were taken prisoners on the lake, by Com. Chaun- 
cey, who were brought into Sacket’s Harbor, desti- 
tute of funds and clothing, their baggage, having 
been in another vessel, which escaped. ‘These 
gentlemen applied to Gen. Lewis, for assistance 
which was readily granted. In a draft, upon Col. 


By the treasury | 


During this time several British officers | ™ 


Aen 


Baynes of the British forees, forwarded by a flag, 


in which an answer was returned, a postscript is 


added—* That Sir George Provost begs to assure | 


Gen. Lewis, that any future advance he may in 


immediately repaid on presentment of their draft 
with his endorsement.” 

Neither 
Lewis, to be confined to his public life. 


is the worth and excellence of Gov. 
Mr. Lan- 


years, died a few years since, and left the following, 
which were found among his papers. 
furnished by his son, to the editor of the National 
Portrait Gallery, from which work we are princi- 


pally indebted, for this biography. ‘The General 
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York State Society of the Cincinnati, and president 


of the Historical Society, and a member and patron 
of several other institutions, for the promotion of 
literature and the arts. 

Gen. Lewis, departed this life in the city of New- 
York, on Sunday the 7th of April last. He was 
distinguished for qualities and talents, that com- 


public career he had been called, the respect of his 
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THE SLAVE; 

Or, Martinique in 1720. 
Translate from the Jrencd, 
BY CHARLES H. BARTLETT. 
CHAPTER VI. 


Wuen Cecile had disappeared Donatian_re- 


; mained as one who had beheld a vision from an- 
his discretion make to British prisoners, will be | 


other world. He breathed yet a swect perfume, 


and still heard that life-giving voice murmur words 


} of consolation, his murdered hands yet felt the 


touch of those chaste and pure ones, and a cooling 


, breath passed over his burning forehead. 
don, who was his Agent, for upwards of thirty } 


They were } 


in a note to him, says—* Every tenant, who has | 


himself, or whose son, living with, and working 
with his father, has served in the course of the last 
war, cither in the regular army or militia, is to have 


; I have come to save you. 


a year’s rent remitted for every campaign he has | 


A 
regular discharge during a campaign on account 


so served, either personally or by substitute. 


of sickness, to be considered as serving a cam- 
paign.” 


It being stated, to the general, shortly after, that 


; but in the first place it is necessary to see. 


i liere will give you liberty ? 
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and waited until I was set at work 
escaping. 


again before 
But what of that, Iam going to cut 
your cords and we will both go softly through 


the hole.” 


§ 


“IT thank you Paleme, I thank you for your 
good will, but I cannot go from here ; it is impos- 


: sible.” 
manded in an eminent degree in the various elevated ° 
and responsible stations, to which during a long | 


“Impossible? why ?” 


* Because we would soon be taken ; they would 


, send troops for us—the dragoons.” 
contemporaries and the admiration of an age that | 
, saw him in theevening of life, the courteous, affable ; 
and intellectual octegenarian. 


taken. 


“Very well, we could give them plenty of room. 
As long as you go with Paleme, you will not be 
See, | followed you from the springs; I 
was within a hundred yards of the troop, some 
times before and sometimes behind. Well, did any 


one think that? No,no. Ihave friends about the 


) plantation who will bring us something to eat ; we 


‘can remain in the cane brakes yonder, and to- 
) morrow night after the moon has set, we will reach 
the mountain. 


* God grant that you may return as safe and 


sound as you have come, my poor Paleme ; but 


* Oh!” cried he with transport, “how happy I { 
am.” 


* Nobody would like to be in your place, how- 
ever,” suid a voice behind him. 

“Who is that? who is there?” 
almost petrified. 

“Tt is Paleme!” 


said Donatian, 


responded the voice ; “ master, 
But I was arrested in 
my way, for you were not alone.” 


* From whence do you come? where are you?” 


The bars of the vent-hole fell one after another, 


and Paleme crept in. 
“Here Iam,” said he; “1 wish to talk to you, 
She 


/ might at least have left you the lantern.” 


his tenants who had not served in the army, had | 


not been able to improve their farms to advantage, 
in consequence of the diminution of labor, he sent 
to his Agent the following :— 

«Mr. Landon will remit to such tenants as are 
actually resident on their farms, all arrearages of 
rent accrued during their own residence up to the 


Ist day of February last, dated October 2d, 1816.” > 


This sum, thus released, according to Mr. Lan- 
don, amounted to upwards of seven thousand four 
hundred dollars. 


In March, 1817, Gen. Lewis was promoted to 5 


the rank of Major General, and he was ordered to 
the Niagara frontier. He assumed the command 
of his division on the 17th of April. Shortly after, 
the force under his command was augmented, un- 
til it amounted to 4,500 men, when he made a 
successful descent on the British side of the Niag- 
ara river, near Fort George which resulted in its 
capture. 
war, Gen. Lewis was actively and efficiently en- 
gaged in the service of his country. 

We regret extremely, that the limits of our sheet 
will not enable us to extend the biography of one 
who is so richly deserving the meed of praise : and 
whose eventful life, is a part of his country’s pride 


and glory. Tle was presiding officer of the New- 


From this time, until the close of the ‘ 


* Be still, be still,” said Donatian, * and by the 

soul of your father, never speak of what you have 
just heard.” 
And the 
manner of the Indians, with 
He 
then lighted a branch of candle wood and seating 
himself before Donatian, said: 


* Never; you know Paleme.” 
made a fire after the 


a stick of hard wood and a leaf of caratas. 


* Michael the slave driver sleeps with his ears 
open to-night; and [ almost fear that he heard 
those bars fall.” 

“ But how have you reached me ?” 

“ By passing through the cave and then through 
the drain. I knew the way; I remained here a 
long while with Vulcain, the one-eyed slave, and 
then I sawed those bars so that they will not bear 
the weight of a straw. 


you will profit by it—” 


It was to save myself, but 


* You thus saved yourself to become a vagrant 
interrupted Donatian. 

* No, no; where is your good sense, master? If 
I had escaped, they would not have put you here 
When I had made 
it, I could have easily passed, but the shoulders 
Had 
I gone he would have paid for both of us, for Mi- 
chael would have 


without repairing the breach. 
of Vuleain were tov broad for the opening. 


dealt a double ration of blow: 


upon his shoulders. For this reason I remained 


they keep a good guard, I tell you.” 

“No matter; I have two knives and will give 
you one; they will not take us alive. What is it 
for one in your situation to die?” 

* But I shall soon be released.” 

“Oh! ho! my sweet loving Mons. de la Rebe- 
Don’t believe it!” 

** No, I do not confide in him.” 

Paleme shook his head, and after a short silence 
continued : 

* You will not come then; I understand, they 
What 


rr 


a fool to believe in the words of a white woman! 


have told you to stay here, and you remain. 


* Go, Paleme ; leave me, and may God protect 


, 


you. Day must be close at hand; go! 


* No, there is no hurry. You stay here then? 
the whites 


But I will come again, and it 


what blindness! You know not how 


keep their word. 


‘ they shall have deceived you, and if you are put to 


work in the sugar cane under the whip of Michael ; 
then there will be no need of my talking, I will 
know what is necessary to be done. The cane is 
ripe and [ have only to throw this candle wood 


| among it—that would make a splendid bon-fire for 
Mons. de la Rebelicre !” 


yee 6 


latter | 


* No, Paleme I 
It would fall upon the poor negroes. 


forbid it. What a vengeance! 
Day and 
night would they be made to work until the lost 
harvest was regained.” 

“Well, | know how a whole family of whites 
died in a single night after having taken supper 
together.” 

* On your life dream not of these horrible at- 
tempts, Paleme. If I were to meet Mons. de la 
Rebeliere alone and armed in the woods—I know 
not, but perhaps he would never come out alive— 
yes! IT would kill him !—but those women ?— 
cursed be him who dares to do them injury—he 
shall be my foe! 

“Thus L can do nothing for you.” said Paleme 
sadly. “'Then Lam going, and I will go further 


lknow 


where there is a spring around which grow some 


than the Hot Springs, high up the mountain. 


cocoa nut trees; I will there build my ajoupa 
and there live. Adicu, master adieu; we never 
meet again!” 

He suddenly extinguished the candle wood under 
his foot, that Donatian might not see the tear that 
was glistening in his eye. 

”" May God protect thee! 


my brave Paleme,” 


ys 
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again said the captive with tearful emotion.— 
* Adieu !” 

The next morning Mons. de la Rebeliere rose in 
the best humor; and his small grey eyes were 
really repulsive—they sparkled so with his devilish 


joy. Without appearing to notice the sadness of | 


his wife, he did not fora moment lose sight of her 
and always placed himself between her and Cecile. 

“My dear Eleonore,” said he at the breakfast 
table; “I will take you next Sunday to Saint 
Pierre ; it will be good exercise for you. 
I shall not propose that she accompany us. I am 
afraid she would bid against me; she has a great 
taste for this mulatto.” 

All this was said in a tone of good natured but 
sarcastic raillery. 


* Ah!” said Cecile with a perfectly natural air; 


* you mistake ; buy him if you wish, and I hope 
you will get him for nothing.” 

* Tn fact, £1200 would be too much forhim. It 
will be necessary to strike a long time and stoutly 
to make him work.” 


All on a sudden, Mme. de la Rebeliere burst into / 
tears; she could no longer contain herself; her 


heart was bursting with grief. But she uttered no 
complaint, not a word. 

* Why what isthe matter, my dear?” said Mons. 
de la Rebeliere, “ vous voila comme une Madeline. 
You must take some medicine.” 

** You are sick dear Eleonore,” said Cecile ap- 
proaching her. “ What shall I do for you?) What 
do you wish?” 

* Nothing, nothing,” replied she, endeavoring to 
calm herself; “ yes, L am indeed sick.” 

* Ah!” eried Mons. de la Rebeliere looking 
out upon the terrace, * there comes a welcome vis- 
reage ! 


‘ 
folie! 


” 


itor; Pelagie with all her ba My dear, you 
must buy something of her. 

A tall and well dressed Capress with a trunk in 
one hand and a large band-box in the other, ap- 
peared at the door. She was a pedlar, who tray- 
eled the country, offering her goods at almost 
every house. 

* Ladies,” said she, ‘*I have some beautiful 
figured taffetas and other light articles. 1 have 
also some gold and silver jewels, chaplets and 
gloves of Spanish hide.” 

“Come in,” said Mme. de la Rebelic re, “let us 
see your beautiful things.” 

The Capress spread out her merchandise. She 
Mme. 
de la Rebeliere had always received her with the 


had been there many times before and 
joy of a vain and whimsical child, to whom you 
offer the means of satisfying some caprice. But 

us time she remained indifferent and sad at the 
aspect of all these trifling things. 

* See, ladies,” said Pelagie, kneeling upon the 
mat before the two women, “‘see what beautiful 
articles ] offer you.” And she began to point out 
very elaborately, the variety, the taste and the 
Almost at the first word 
Cecile had escaped, unwilling to listen vo the empty 
But Mme. de la Rebeliere listencd with a 


vague attention, regarding every thing the Capress 


cheapness of her goods. 
harangue. 


showed her with an indecisive and preoceupied cir. 
- They are all very fine,” said she sudde nly, as 

if starting froma dream; * place those boxes of 

ribbons and jewelry a little nearer, L wish to see all 

and buy much.” 

la Rebe- 

here: ** 7 shall be pl ased to take you to St. Plerre 


* Gratify every wish,” said Mons. ck 


i 


We will . 
both attend the sale, you know, and as for Cecile 


rere 
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of those avaricious husbands who hate the mer- 
chant on account of their wives.” 

* Let us see if the color of this mbbon will 
match with the green of my necklace of emeralds,” 
said she, rising to get a small box. ‘ She opened 
, itand exhibited a magnificent pele mele of jewels 

and precious stones. 


ORY. 


next Sunday, beautifully dressed. I am not one } 


5 
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Rebeliere was deeply interested in the fate of poor 
Donatian with whom she had taken such charming 


, promenades in the deep shaded forest and along the 


} Saint Marie ! what riches!” cried the dazzled | 


Capress. 
** Does not this rose color suit well with these 
stones ?” continued Mme. dela Rebeliere. “I will 


; satin. Monsieur, will you give me some money, 
gencrosity will not think itself abused if I keep the 

; whole of Pelagie’s stock.” 

‘No, of course not,” said Mons. de la Rebeliere, 


a little disappointed at so much childishness and 
frivolity. 


flowery meadows. Her supposition went no far- 
ther; she had no suspicion of that love, of that 


furious jealousy and of that implacable hate which 


life of the captive. Mme. de la Rebeliere appeared 


indifferent to all that passed around her. Nothing 


’ could move her; she listened heedlessly to the 


exolamations and sarcastic remarks which her 


- husband was continually making, and to a certain 
take this necklace of point d’Alencon, and this 


degree avenged herself by a most complete and 


, perfect calmness. 
_ much money? I am in the buying mood and your } 


} 
' 
| 
$ 
were about to dispute the liberty and perhaps the 
} 
| 
} 
| 
} 


Those two long days at length passed, and on 
the evening of Saturday, after supper, Mons. de la | 


| Rebeliere said in a tone of palatine authority, | 


' which was peculiar to him, “ My dear let us retire 


He left the room to get the money from the strong | 
coffer into which no one save himself had ever put | 


a hand. 

* Listen, Pelagie!” quickly said Mme. de la Re- 
belicre, ‘ will you render me a service ?” 

*'T'wo rather than one.” 

“ Well, next Sunday at Saint Pierre a mulatto 
-named Donatian will be sold at public auction ; 
bid for him and buy him at any price.” 


‘now, since if we would enjoy the coolness of the 
{ 


morning, it will be necessary to set out at midnight. | 
You can sleep till noon after arriving at St. Pierre, } 
if you are so inclined; you have only to be ready } 


’ for the last mass, immediately after which you 


She took one of the richest necklaces and putting | 


it into the hands of the Capress added: * ‘Take 


this; it is worth at least 3000 crowns; you will 


pay after the auction, and all that remains keep 
for yourself. Do you understand ?” 

** Yes,” said the Capress, concealing the neck- 
lace in her bosom. Mons. de la Rebelicre entered. 
* * * . * * 

The same day when Donatian's allowance of 
water and arrow root bread was carried to him, he 
was found suffering with a violent fever, and a 
frightful delirium. So much suffering, fatigue and 
agonizing emotion had rendcred him almost frantic. 

Mons. de la Rebeliere was fearful then that death 
would rob him of his vengeance. He therefore 
ordered him to be taken to a hut which served as a 
hospital for the negroes of the plantation where he 
was treated with the kindest attention and extreme 
solicitude. On the day after the morrow he was 
to be sold, and it was to be desired that he might 
Mons. 


de la Rebeliere caused an account of all the details 


be well. All this passed without secrecy. 
to be made to him, and as he never left his wife 
alone, she learned them at the same time he did. 
Cecile had not been idle; she knew the sordid 
avarice of Mons. de la Rebeliere in all matters 
except in the gratification of his love of ostentation; 
therefore, she thought he would retreat before an 
exorbitant bid for the mulatto, and she had written 
to her secretary at les Mornes plantation, ordering 
him to buy the epave even atthe price of £20,000. 
However easily she might now have visited the 
prisoner, she had not dared to go to the hospital 
nor send her old negress Femi from fear of exci- 
ting some suspicion which might prompt Mons. de 
la Rebeliere to watch her. She expressed no wish 
to go to St. Pierre, and appeared to have forgotten 
her resolution of purchasing the epare. She would 
however have made Mine. de lu Re be here her con- 
fident in the matter, if the argus who was con- 
stantly between them had given her a moment's 


opportunity. 


But there was no way to evade his 


watchiulness. Cecile Suppose d that Mme. de la 


to leave you. 


know the sale takes place.” 


5 
* Yes, monsieur,” said she formally, “ we will } 
set out at any hour you wish.” 
* But you do not look well, my dear Eleonore. 
Are you suffering ?” 
“No, monsicur, I am very well indeed ; do not, { 
I pray, trouble yourself so much about my health. { 
It has never before been so good.” 
Mme. de la Rebeliere kissed Cecile’s forehead. 
* Adieu,” said she, “ adieu, till Monday, or } 
sooner, God willing ; good night, my dear; I regret } 
Will you not go with us !” 

“No, dear Eleonore,” replied she after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, “1 would rather remain here.” } 
Cecile was alone in the apartment; it was near 

ten o'clock, and all belonging to the house except 
the servants who were to accompany Mons. de la } 
Rebeliere had retired. Femi sat behind the door ' 
awaiting her mistress, and amused herself by rolling 
"The 


young maiden was sad and agitated. She had } 


between her fingers a string of large beads. 


but one theme for thought, one hope, one wish, one 
Tow should she 
act after the accomplishment of this? She thought 
not of that. Still, she did feel the delicacy of her 


position, and the question rushed upon her mind : 


aim—the freedom of Donatian! 


Could she love the man whom she wished to buy, 


and who would thus become her slave? Her slave ! 
There was something so repulsive in that word! 
Worldly prejudices and the instinct of her gentle 
and tender heart wrestled within her, yet a holy, 
heavenly emotion of pity governed her thoughts. 
She reflected a long while; and was uneasy for 
not having been able to whisper into Donatian's 
ear some kind words of consolation and hope. 

“ Femi,” said she, calling the old negress, ** what 
is going on without ? 

* Nothing, mistress; the porters are still up and 
so are the guides; they are awaiting midnight 
under the wood house, and old Leo is telling them 
stories. There are also two dragoons who will take } 
charge of the epare, as if there was a need of their 
great swords, and their muskets to guard this poor 
man !” 

“He will go then at the same time Mons. and 
Mme. de la Rebcliere do 

“ Not at all, mistress ; they will not set out with 


him until day light from fear of his escaping. 


They will arrive ubout noon, the hour of sale.” 
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What barbarity !” mur- 
mured Cecile, “the unhappy man will drink the 
cup of ignominy to the dregs.” 


* Seigneur mon Dieu! 


** But you have promised to save him, my good 
mistress.” 

“Yes, Femi, yes, I will save him, but who 
knows that he will be able to undergo all this an- 
guish ? Who knows but that he does not now de- 
spair of his deliverance? If it were possible to 


tell him once again to have courage and hope ! 


Listen, Femi, you can visit him, no matter if you 
are seen. 
to know it before his departure. Go, find the un- 
happy man; tell him to depend upon what [ have 
promised ; tell him that on the morrow his fate will 
Oh, how the 


hours pass in the midst of such trouble—already 


depend upon me alone. Go, quick. 


midnight—I hear steps above. ‘They are about to 
depart—fly Femi—I will await you in my cham- 
ber.” 

The hospital was a large cabin situated at some 
distance from the mansion. ‘Two mutilated ne- 
grocs unfit for service, took care of the sick under 
the direction of an infirm old negress, and watched 
alternately the whole night. 

“Good evening, my old Santigo!” said Femi, 


? can 


opening the door; “ have you many patients 
one enter without meeting face to face a corpse !” 

Hallo!” cried an old negro, “is that you Femi? 
What are you doing out of doors this time of night? 
Look out for the guard !” 

“It is my mistress who sent me to visit the man 
who was taken from the dungeon day before yes- 
Here: take this 
shilling to buy rum with. 


terday. tobacco, and here's a 
Where is the poor 
man?” 

“There, against the wall,” replied the negro 
kneeling before a furnace upon which was boiling 
a black and fetid mixture, in which they bathed 
the wounds given by venomous reptiles. Femi 
approached the mattress upon which was extended 
the captive. He was secured by a shackle on one 
of his ancles attached by a small chain to the wall. 
He slept—pale and wan—his head thrown back— 
his hands joined and pressed upon his forehead. 
The negress for a moment contemplated his noble 
features, upon every lineament of which was stamp- 
ed—agony !—then her eyes fell upon his arm. 

She had 


discovered a mark which the prisoner carricd upon 


A ery of astonishment escaped her. 


his left arm. 


Donatian awoke. “ What is this? what do you 


want!” said he, recoiling before the aged head bent ‘ 


over him. 

“T am the femme de chambre of Mademoiselle 
de Kerbran,” replied Femi quickly, “ and Lam sent 
by her to tell you to have courage and hope on the 
morrow. But in the first place let me see your 
arm; if my poor old eyes do not deccive ne, there 
is the letter R. above the crown of the count: sec, 
it is like muine— 

She rolled up the striped sleeve which covered 
her arm and showed the same mark. 

“s Surely,” said she,“ we have belonged tothe same 
master: this is the mark of the Count de Rethel: 
you were born upon one of his possessions, or he 
Which? do you know?” 
Donatian made a negative ge 


«“ No matter!” 


has bought you. 
ture 

said Femi, “ the Count had two 
Mornes. Un- 


bought up on one of them. 


plantations, la Casenueve and les 


doubtedly you were 


But how does it happen that you know nothing 


Mons. de la Rebeliere will not have time « 


' before. 


RURA 
of it? You musthave been sold very young. 
cy! what a discovery !—” 

Femi took the lamp and held it for a moment 
before the astonished visage of Donatian. 

* Ah!” cried she, “1 remember, I recollect you 
now ; there are not many of your race upon the 
isle; I know you by the beautiful copper tint of 
your skin, so like your mother’s. She was a Car- 
aibe, and her name was Becouya— 


” 


“ My mother! you knew my mother! 


rupted Donatian, with great emotion, “ ‘tis the first | 


time that a mortal ever breathed her name to me 
They who brought me up knew not a syl- 
lable of her name—Becouya !—oh! I remember it! 
I see her yet-—and you knew her then?—was she 
a poor slave ?” 


* Yes,” replicd the negress, much affected, ‘she | 
was also a beautiful slave ; I doubt not you are 


the child with whom she ran away into the moun- 
of Carbet. 


near the Hot Springs in a large wigwam which 


tains Poor Becouya! She was born 


was burnt down by the whites. A long time has 
The father of Mons. de la Re- 


beliere who was a penniless servant fought so brave- 


passed since then. 


ly against the Caraibes, that he received a part of 


Be- 
couya was among these, and he sold her to Count 
de Rethel. 
and when she fled, I thought she must have gone 


the prisoners taken as the reward of his valor. 


She spoke to me often of her wigwam, 
BS 


to that side of the mountain; but she could have ; 


found neither cabin nor provisions—nothing.” 


** Alus !’ 
young, but I can still remember a little of my poor 


said Donatian, “I was young, very 
mother! we lived in the woods without clothes, 
without shelter and often were we near perishing 
with hunger. Oh! what misery! I know not how 
long we lived thus. 
down by a palm tree, never again to rise. 
mained near her a long time ; then becoming fright- 
ened I ran away. I wandered about for long days, 
and was dying with hunger when discovered by 


some hunters. ‘They carried me to the plantation 


of d’Enambue ; since—but why have you asked of 


me all this? 
these ternble thoughts—ah! mon Dicu! must I 
dic as I was born—a slave !” 


* Hloly mother of Jesus! 


ce spar not thus! de- 
spair not thus! Mademoiselle de Kerbran is your 
friend, and she is a charming, prudent and kind 
lady. She desires 


fidence in her.” 


you to be tranquil and have con- 


* T will obey her; if she wishes that I should, I 
will live,” replied Donatian with a melancholy re- 
signation ;: 
will of Cod 


I mi hi ird 


takes me from this world—” 
no more—she scemed lost in medi- 
tation. 

“© Adicu!”’ she 


journcy to you. 


said suddenly, “and a pleasant 
This affair will turn out diffcrent- 
ly from what is expected.” 

She again glanced at the indelible mark upon 
Ponatian’s arm, and then ran out of the cabin as 
fast as her old legs would earry her. 

“ My lady,” exclaimed she upon entering the 
chamber of Cecile, what will you vive for the wood 
news I brine you? 


You need not buy the epare 


l 
he belongs to you—he is yours by birth!” 
“ How?” exclaimed she in astonishment. 
* He belongs to you beeause he was born upon 
your plantation—he bears your mark.” 
She then related the partict lars of the d OVCTy 


she had made. 


 itation. 


“the proof of which is written on his arm, the 
same as on all the slaves of Count de Rethel, whose 
heiress you are; he is just what I am, with the 
difference that there is not a drop of white blood in 
my veins—in his, there is no black.” 

* Can all this be possible?” said Cecile with ag- 
“But you ought to know—you ought to 


remember his mother?” 


inter- } 


It is, I know not how 
long ago—for we slaves never count the years— 


“Yes, lady, yes, I do. 


but it is a long, long while since Becouya lived on 
£ £ 

the plantation of Caseneuve. She was a beautiful 

girl-—a little sad and very submissive—a true Car- 


aibe. She lived in the house and was always 


: well dressed, and she became the mother of a fine 


But one day my mother lay 


I re- 


‘ fuinilies for a cemetery. 


“ves, IT will consent to live until the | 


‘no more right to him. 


myself of my rights. 


little white bey of which she was very fond and 
proud. But one day the master got angry at her, 
and he ordered the slave driver to fasten her to 
four stakes and give her twenty-nine lashes with 
He did not fail to strike the whole, and 
the next night she went off; since, she has not been 
All this must be in the book of Mons. Math- 
icu; he must have Donatian’s name with that of 
his mother.” 

* But his father?” asked Cecile. 

“His father? there was but one white man upon 


the whip. 


seen. 


the plantation,” replied Femi, smiling, “ and that 
was the Count de Rethel.” 
Cecile covered her face now deeply suffused with 


blushes. 


* Mon Dicu!” exclaimed she after a moment's 


reflection, * what can be done now? It seems to 


, me that I have heard Mons. de la Rebeliere say 


that the epare once sold, the former master had 


Femi! we must go to les 
Mornes iminediately, to take counsel of M. Math- 
icu—he must guide us in this affair. We must go 
It is only with the Black Code in 
hand and assisted by my seeretary that I can avail 


on horseback. 


But we must make haste. 


} Heaven grant that the river Carbet may be forda- 
‘ ble, and that I may arrive in time—” 
why have you caused me to reeall ail { 


CHAPTER VIL 
The church du Mouillage was an edifice of rath- 


| er uncomely appearance, which formerly belonged 


front 
of it a small inclosure planted with large orange 


to some religious fraternity. ‘There was in 


trees, which was used by several aristocratic 
A wall, with a gate on 
the This 


was neyer opened except on days of religious se- 


the side towards strect, surrounded it. 
lemnity, and the passers-by who stopped before the 
gate seldom diseoyered any thing within save some 
monks reading their breviary im the shade of an 
orange tree. It was along this enclosure that pub- 
lic auctions were held. 

Mons. de la Rebelicre had ordered that the sale 
should take place immediately after mass. A 
plank placed upon the heads of two hogsheads, 
formed a sort of table upon which was to be para- 
ded the human merchandise. Near by stood the 
auctioneer, ready to commence his task ; and be- 
hind him were Donatian and four or five negroes 
scated upon a bench. 
taken off, but several soldiers guarded them. <A 

! 


crowd had already gathered along the street, and 


Their shackles had been 


the idle spectators and those who wished to buy 
were loudly disputing for the best places. 

The house of Mons. de la Rebelicre Was Opposite 
the church, and from its windows one could casily 


that wa 


But no one 


passing below. 
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had been seen there as yet ; the blinds being closed 
and the door locked. 
wished to attend the first mass, upon arriving at 
St. Pierre and after these devotions had retired, 


feigning extreme fatigue. But she could not re- 


pose herself, and if her husband had put his hand 
upon the linen handkerchief which she had thrown } 
over her face, he would have discovered that she : 


was shedding silent tears. 

Mons. de la.Rebelicere was pacing the chamber, 
his face beaming forth a cruel joy. 
in a silk cout, and a sword hung by his side. 
time to time he would stop at the bed-side and 
smile, horribly, as he regarded his wife. 


“My dear,” said he, at length, “ it would be | 


well to get up now; the sale will commence in a 
quarter of an hour; they are leading the merchan- 
dise forward.” 

The poor woman rose immediately, replying, 
* Well, monsicur, you see I am ready.” 


Her servants arranged her dress while she stood , 


looking steadfastly through a window, now partly 
open. 


passion and of justice reached her heart and gov- } 


erned the violence of her passion. 
sacrificed her fortune, her life and even her love 


to have shielded Donatian from the vengeance of 


Mme. de la Rebeliere had | 


He was dressed | 
From | 


At that moment a deep sentiment of com- | 


Pi 
She would have } 


RURAL REPOSITORY. 


tioneer ordered seats to be brought and placed near 
the table for them. Donatian’s face changed color 
upon seeing the beautiful woman. 
, raise her eyes to him, but bowed to Pegalie. 


She did not ° 
No ; 


/ one was surprised at her presence ; she came there | 


is if to buy a favorite horse or an elegant equip- 
age; this was among the strange and rude cus- 
toms of the country. 

An old negro was the first one set up for sale 
, While the bidding was proceeding rather slowly, 
' Mons. de la Rebeliere passed the slaves in review. 
When he came to Donatian he said, 

*“ Get up, I want to see how you can walk.” 
{  Donatian stirred not an inch. 

‘Get up!” loudly bawled Mons. de la Rebeliere, 
“get up! if you would not feel the lash upon your 
| Shoulders !” 


Donatian fixed his flaming, sunken eyes upon 
him—* What a cowardly and cruel threat!” said 


authority—” 

** Be silent and remember your bascness and ig- 
nominy—a miserable slave.” 

Donatian rose: 

“Yes!” cried he, “ a slave, but in violation of 
justice and of law! You strip wealth, liberty and 
life from a man who has a better title to them than 


her cruel husband. Her heart beat with violence yourself! Is it you who dare to speak of baseness 
and she felt very faint at the aspect of so much } and ignominy ?—you, the son of a penniless loafer, 
misfortune. who lived three years under the lash of the slave- 

Mons. de la Rebeliere approached her softly, and } driver? You, who becoming rich by your villainy, 
touching her arm said, “ Do you see?” denied even the name of that father? His name 

It was Donatian whom he showed her. The | W48 Rebel-the-cooper—yours is Monsieur de la 
unhappy man was seated upon the bench with his | Rebeliere! A noblesse to which every one present 


face concealed by his hands. 


linen covered his shoulders, and his feet were bare 


a la mode of the slaves. 


* Oh yes! 


wish to buy,” replied she, with a cold tranquility ; 


**he is the handsomest, the finest looking man I ever 


saw in my life!” 


Mons. de la Rebeliere became pale with rage, and } 


gave his arm to his wife, saying, * He shall be my 
hammock bearer.” 
‘They descended. 


ed. 


The strect was already crowd- 


ground with loafers, who as usual had, chosen the 


best positions. 
who had been thrown upon the island without a 
copper, and who for the most part would have put 


themselves up at auction, so capable were they of 


anything that would put a few crowns into their 


pockets. 
attended all the sales for the purpose of keeping 
complete their ordinary number of slaves; and 
lastly, there were present free blacks, some of whom 
were able to deal in the infernal traflic of human 
flesh and blood. 


Among these last there was evidently some com. ‘ 


motion: the misfortunes of Donatian excited their 


pity in the most lively manner; and they saw in 
this abuse of power a warning of what might some 
day befall themselves. ‘They immediately united, 


resolved to restore to the noble captive his liberty. 


Far indeed were they from imagining with what 


avidity the sale was to be carried on. 


now pressed more closely around the slaves. 


of yellow satin fairly covered with jewels. 


Mons. and Mime. de la Rebeliere advanced fol- 


lowed by two negresses carrying large parasols 


The crowd made a passage for them and the aue- 


A garment of coarse 


I see; there is the epare which you 


Those wishing to buy were still disputing the 


Among the latter were poor devils 


There were there also rich planters, who 


The crowd 
Pe- 


galie the Capress, was in front, with a head dress 


; can verify your claims! But hark ye! my origin 
is noble—in my veins are commingled the blood of 
the dauntless Caraibe, and of France’s most illus- 
trious noble—but if I were the basest born wretch 


of earth, I would hold myself more honorable than 


{ infamous, hateful man—shame on you!” 
Mons. de la Rebeliere, pale and trembling with 


165 


buy a husband! Hold up! it’s no use to bid against 
her, if that’s the case !” 

“ Three thousand five hundred pounds!” cried 
the auctioneer; ‘* once !—twice?” 

‘* Four thousand!” cried Mons. de la Rebeliere. 

* Five thousand !” cried the Capress with energy. 

* Six thousand !’’—* Seven thousand !”—« right 
thousand !”—* 'Twelve thousand !” shouted Mons. 
de la Rebeliere, springing from his seat with nervous 
anxiety. 





The astonished 
One might have heard 


The Capress retired a few steps. 
multitude gaped in silence. 
the buzz of a bee. 

** Going at twelve thousand pounds!” cred the 
auctioneer ;—*‘ once—twice—have youall done bid- 
ding ?” 

Mme. de la Rebeliere had given the signal, and 
the Capress exclaimed in a determined voice, 


, “ Twelve thousand five hundred !” 


he, in a hollow, terrible voice ; ‘* you abuse your | 


At this moment several horses came galloping 


| up the street at the top of their speed ; the multitude, 


frightened and surprised, separated, and Cecile, ac- 
companied by her secretary and his clerk, drove up 
to the table. 

* Gentlemen,” said the clerk, ‘* Mademoiselle de 


' Kerbran comes to forbid the sale of this slave, who 


ee ee 


> pray you. 


you, who deny your own father’s name !—ignoble, 


rage, had recoiled a step; he raised his cane to | 


‘ strike Donatian, but the latter at the same instant 
sprang upon him, snatched the cane, broke it, and 
threw it under the table. At this act of unheard-of 
audacity, the soldiers seized him, and a loud clamor 
rose from the multitude. A terrible chastisement 
Mme. de la Rebeliere threw herself 
before her husband, for she believed he would kill 
his victiin. Mons. 


de la Rebeliere leaning upon the table, cast around 


Was expected. 


There was a moment's silence. 


and hated him ; and all trembled for the courageous 
epace. 


hun the most revengeful glances ; every body knew 


belongs to her, as we can satisfactorily prove. 
Stop the sale !” 

“ How now? what does this mean!” demanded 
Mons. de la Rebeliere, conceiving the hope that this 
new feature in the affair would save him many thou- 
sand pounds. 

Donatian remained motionless and silent as a 
man who doubted what he heard and saw. Cecile 
dismounted. 

** Monsieur,” said she, addressing Mons. de la 
Rebeliere ; ‘* sce that justice is rendered to me, I 
This epave is my own, and these gen- 
tlemen will explain by what title I claim him.” 

* Oh, very well! let us see, mademoiselle.” 

The Secretary then related the facts with which 
the reader is already acquainted. He produced 
his book and showed the date of Donatian’s birth, 


; the name of his mother, and going up to the slave, 


showed the mark which he carried upon his 
arm, and then commenced reading from the Black 
Code. 

** Enough, gentlemen,” said Mons. de la Rebe- 


liere, “ Lam satisfied. In the capacity of com- 


; mander of the parish of Carbet, I ordered the slave 


; to be sold, but I now return him to his rightful 


owner.” 


“Is it possible!” said Mme. de la Rebeliere, 


, hardly able to credit her senses, as she grasped 


At length Mons. de la Rebelicre taking the arm ‘ 


of his wile, led her back to the seat and coolly said: 
* Continue the sale; let the slave Donatian be sold 
now.” ‘The militia men led him forward and stood 


on cither side. ‘lhe auctioncer began: “ At two 
hundred pounds, this fine looking epave.” 

* Five hundred!” “ A thousand!” “ Twelve 
!” « Fifteen hundred !” *'Two thousand !” 


were shouted in rapid succession. 


hundred 


For a moment not a word was spoken. 

“At two thousand pounds! going! going!” 
cried the wide-mouthed man of the hammer. 

** Three thousand !” cried Mons. de la Rebeliere. 

* Three thousand five hundred!” said the Ca- 
press, showing her jewelry as much as possible. 
’ **Hiah! hah! hah!’ bawled 


whom the Capress made a sign; “ she’s going to 


out a negro to 


I pay too much for him; but that’s a whim of 


, mine. 


Cecile’s hand. 

Donatian descended from the table, and Mons. 
de la Rebeliere took Cecile a few steps on one side. 

* Listen,” said he, in the blandest manner im- 
aginable ; “ I am going to make you a good offer ; 
sell me that slave ; I will give you three thousand 
pounds for him; that is much more than he is 
worth—ask your secretary. Isitnot, M. Mathieu? 


Three thousand pounds in gold ; here is my 


’ note.” 


** No, Monsicur,” said Cecile aloud; “ my in- 
tention is not to sell this slave. I wish on the con- 
trary to give him his freedom, and I now sct him at 
liberty.” 

* You cannot!” replied Mons. de la Rebeliere, 
“that does not depend entirely upon you; it is 


necessary that the Governor grants him a patent 
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of liberty, and that he shall not obtain, never, never. | 
You can indeed give him liberty, but he shall still 
remain a slave, legally. You have cited the Black | 


Code ; see, upon this point it is precise.” 
looked at her secretary who made an affirmative 
sign. 

*“ Come, come, Cecile, sell me this man,” re- 
peated Mons. de la Rebelicre. 

*“ No, Monsieur!” replied Cecile, regarding with 
pity the unhappy man under the influence of such 
terrible emotions ; “ I am going to take him to the 
plantation of les Mornes.” 

“ Very well,” replied Mons. de la Rebeliere, al- 
most choking with rage, “ take him; but in the 
first place he shall receive the punishment from 
which no slave can be sheltered when he has in- 
sulted a freeman or white man. The slave Dona- 
tian has insulted me both by words and gestures. 
All who are present witnessed it, and I demand 
that here, immediately, he shall be put to the four 
stakes and receive twenty-nine lashes. It is the 
law—come, you guards, do your duty.” 

Cecile placed herself before Donatian ; she was 
pale, but calm and assured. Her embarrassing 
position suddenly inspired her with courage, and 
turning towards Mons. de la Rebeliere, she said in 
a firm and brief manner— 

“No, you shall not touch this man: he is no 


Cecile ¢ 


ee 
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CLAUDE LOUIS BERTHOLLET. 


Ciaupe Louis Bertuo.uet, an eminent chem- 


ist, was born at Talloire, in Savoy, in 1748, and 
studied medicine at Turin. Having been appointed 
physician to the duke of Orleans, he settled at Paris, 
and became a member of the Academy of Sciences. 
Ilis chemical researches were extensive, and the 
results highly important. In 1799 he accompanied 
Bonaparte to Egypt ; and, under the empire, he was 


made a senator and an officer of the legion of honor. | 
He was, however, one of the first to desert Napoleon, 
‘ and was rewarded with the title of count. 
, in 1822. 


He died 
Among his principal works are, Elements 
of the Artof Dyeing ; Essay on Chemical Statistics ; 


- and Inquiry into the Laws of Affinity. 


more a slave; from this moment he is free, for I, 


Cecile de Kerbran, declare that I marry him. Read 
the Black Code: ‘ Every slave who marries a white 
woman is legally free.’ ” 

The crowd was mute with astonishment. 
a miracle been wrought before them it could not 
have produced more astonishment than did these 
words spoken by a white woman, rich and even 
noble, of a slave. 


petrified. 


Every body remained as if 


** Monsieur,” said Cecile, turning to Donatian, | 


with a gesture full of dignity and grace, “ let us 
retire. Give me your arm, if you please.” 
Donatian rose without uttering a syllable. There 
are emotions for the expression of which words are 
powerless. He walked proudly away with the 
heroic Cecile, and no one dreamed of stopping him. 
Mme. de la Rebeliere! she hardly knew what 
passed in her own heart; but she felt happy that 
the one whom she had so much loved was shielded 
Mons. 


de la Rebeliere, confused and enraged as he was, 


from the vengeance of her cruel husband. 


would nevertheless have been somewhat consoled, 
could he have seen his wife shed tears; but he 
learned to his deeper mortification that her passion 
for Donatian was strong enough, sufficiently devo- 
ted, that another, more happy, better beloved per- 
haps, should save him! 

* Ah! Monsieur,” said she with scorching irony 
to her husband, ** Mademoiselle de Kerbran mar- 
ries the slave, and yet you said he should die be- 
neath the lash of your slave-driver !” 


Hudson, Muy, 1844. 


One of the best stories of the season is told by 
Sandy Welsh, of aman who was in the country 
on a visit where they had no liquor. He got up 
two hours before break-fast, and wanted his bitters. 
None to be had, of course he felt bad. 

“‘ How far is it to atavern?” he asked. 

* Four miles.” 

So off the thirsty soul started—walked four miles 
in a pleasant frame of mind, arrived at the ‘Tavern 
and found that it was a ‘Temperance IIouse. 


Had » 


é 


‘ mence with woman herself. 





mISCHLLIAN WY, 
FEMALE LABOR. 

“ Tnere are in the United States some eight mil- 
lions of women, a great proportion of whom are de- 
pendent upon their daily labor for their daily bread. 
They forma large part of the industrious community, 
and as such they are worthy of all protection. 
They are the mothers and daughters of the land, 
exercising the most incalculable influence upon the 
morals, the fortunes, the destinies and the happiness 
of the republic. As such, should not every effort, 
be made to sweeten their daily labor? ‘They are 
forced by misfortune or poverty to a dependence 
upon their own industry, should we not stretch out 
for them a helping hand? Forced as they are to 


an utter reliance upon our gencrosity, should we not 


| idea that a thing is excellent because it is foreign 

It is a duty you owe to yourselves, your country, and 
) your Wear American fabrics, employ 
’ American needle women, do not be ashamed to wear 
,an American bonnet, deem it an offence against 
_ great moral laws, to squander money in a Parisian 

cloak or a Parisian cap, while thousands of your 
, countrywomen are driven to beggary and worse than 
; beggary for want of employment.” 


sisters. 





) 
A PHILOSOPHICAL LOAFER. 
AN evening or two since, as we were passing up 
‘ Broadway, our intention was arrested by a solilo- 
quizing loafer, who stood leaning against the railing 
of the Park, and holding forth to himself in the follow- 
ing rather odd, amusing and philosophical manner ; 
* I’ve got two whole cents—I'd give them, and 
bust myself, if any body’d tell me where I’m going 
, to sleep to night. Here I am, with only two cents, 
half-past nine, and a sewere night! Werrily I 
am a wictim of misfortune! I don’t see how ’tis 
I've wegetated so long as I has. General Jackson 
says everybody's born equal—except me; I knows 
I isn’t; and yet I’m jist as good as nobody what's 
better. I don’t understand the philosophy ofhuman 
natur—if I was other folks, and other folks was 
me, I wouldn't let myself stand here frizing with 
only two cents, and no chance for lodging. ‘There 
| goes a couple of dandies—they aint nobody—lI 
wouldn’t be a dandy for two shillin’s. ‘Them om- 
nibus chaps ain't nobody neither—if they was, 
they'd let a feller ride for two cents. Nobody 
don’t take no notice of me, because they knows a 
man in my sitivation despises all such mean eriters ; 
Why couldn't I had the good luck to been born a 
hoss ?—if I had, I spose I'd been a clam hoss, and 
fed on shavings. If I was an oyster, "twould be 
my misfort’n to be a first rate plump fat feller—the 
My 


eyes !—these is scrutinancious times—only two 


first one to be peppered, salted and swaller'd. 


cents, and a lousy look for lodging !” 

We gave the unfortunate philosopher a sixpence, 
for which he took off his hat and thanked us very 
politely ; but sang out as we left him—* Look ’ere, 
I say, old hoss—couldn’t you make this a_ shil- 
ling ?”—Sunday Mercury. 


be careful how we tamper with the sacred trust con- | 


fided to us? 

The wages of female laborers are, generally speak- 
ing, miserably low. ‘They afford nothing like an 
adequate compensation forthe work performed, and 
it is always supposed that a woman must do iden- 
tical tasks cheaper than men. Why this is so, we 
cannot conceive; there is no good reason for it— 
none at all. Women are forced to work constantly 
for a miserable pittance, hardly sufficient to support 
life, with no prospect beyond, save the dark one of 
beggary and starvation. The terrible consequen- 
ces of this state of things are too well known. 
A portion of the reform in this matter must com- 
If those whom Proy- 
idence has blessed with affluence, see fit, merely to 
gratify a silly vanity ora depraved taste, to wear 
only articles of foreign manufacture, they have their 
part to take in the responsibilities that follow. 
it makes us sick to think of the 


sums lavished to pander to this miserable mistake, 


Foreign dresses ! 


article cannot be valuable, fashionable, 
At- 


if you would 


that an 
wearable or decent, unless it has crossed the 
lantic. Women of New England! 
see your sisters elevated and your sex respected for 


the sake of humanity and justice, give up this silly 


DISCONTENT. 
Ifow universal it is. We never knew the man 
who would say “ Tam contented.” Go where you 
will, among the rich or the poor, the man of com- 
petence or the man who earns his bread by the daily 
sweat of his brow, you hear the sound of murmur- 
ing and the voice of complaint. ‘The other day we 
stood by a cooper, who was playing a merry tune 
a cask. 


with an adze round * Ah!” sighed he, 


‘*mine is a hard lot—forever trotting round like a 
* Heigho!” sighed 
a blacksmith, in one of the hot days, as he wiped 


dog, driving away ata hoop.” 


away the drops of perspiration from his brow, while 
his red hot iron glowed on his anvil, “ this is life 
with a vengeance—melting and frying one’s self 
over the fire.” “ Oh, that I were a carpenter!” 
ejaculated a shoemaker, as he bent over his lap-stone, 
“ here I am, day after day, working my soul away 
in making soles for others, cooped up in a little 7-by 
9 room.” “Iam sick of this out-door work,” 
exclaims the carpenter, broiling and swe ltering un- 
der the sun, or exposed to the inclemency of the 
weather, “If [ was only a tailor.” “ This is too 


bad,” perpetually cries the tailor, “ to be compelled 


to sit perched up here, plying the needle all the while 
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elit that mine was a more active life.” “ Last 
day of grace—the banks won't discount—customers 
won't pay—what shall I do?” grumbles the mer- 
chant, “I had rather be a truck-horse, a dog, any 


thing!” “ Happy fellows,” groans the lawyer, as 
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ALL 


he scratches his head over some perplexing case, ' 


or pores over some dry record, “ happy fellows! 


I had rather hammer stone than cudgel my brain ' 


on this tedious, vexatious question.” And through 
all the ramifications of society, all are complaining 
of their condition—finding fault with their particu- 
lar calling. “If I were only this, or that, or the 
other, I should be content,” is the universal cry, 
“any thing but what I am.” So wags the world, 
so it has wagged, and so it will wag. 





TOOLS FOR BOYS. 

Has your father a carpenter or blacksmith’s shop 
upon his farm? If not get him to build one of each 
immediately ; and whenever he hires a carpenter 
or blacksmith to come and do his odd jobs, be sure 
you go in and look on and help until you get the 
use of every tool ineach shop. Youwill be several 
years in doing this, so do not be discouraged if you 
can’t do all your little work to please yourself at 
first ; your hand-sleds, yoursteers’ sleds, and steers’ 
yokes. Martin boxes and hen coops you ought to 
make yourselves, together with many other things; 
and there are the farming tools—all ought to be of 
a size suited to your age, and of the best quality. 
Some fathers turn off their boys with old worn-out 
tools ; this is wrong ; you ought to have a little 
scythe and a little axe—both very sharp—and then 
you ought to be taught how to keep them so; and 
also how to use all your tools skilfuly. Never slight 
any kind of work, but do it well; and if you cannot 
keep up witholder persons laboring at the same thing, 
they ought to help you, rather than let you lag be- 
hind. Never indulge a lazy spirit; your father or 
guardian will always give you sufficient time to 
rest and go ahead with your studies every day ; 
yet you will do more than those dull-heads who nei- 
ther read nor study at all. Farming work, above 
all others, is the best to make boys grow, and give 


them strong and vigorous constitutions. 





HIBERNIAN HUMOR. 


I REMEMBER an anecdote which Governor Clinton 
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wold be this night, if she had a pair of dom ant 
stockings to put on the cratur?” 

Double fare and a good supply of shoes and 
stockings sent the humble namesake of the great 
O'Neill to his home a happy fellow that day. 





THANK YOU. 
I catiep on the mother of a darling little boy a 
short time ago, and we sat conversing a long while. 


During our conversation the servant entered witha 


? asourown Sex is concerned, that * 
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warmest sympathy in its behalf, but hecetes we know, as far 
single blessedness,”’ is in fact, 
Woman is indeed a ministering angel— 
but, ladies! have you entirely forgotten the printer ? 


no blessedness at all. 


We also notice with a great deal of pleasure that jurymen 


; are coming to their right senses in regard to breaches of prom- 


> person for a breach of promise. 
. or four years without proof that he had in that time “ 


, plate of fine apples, the friendly gift of a neighbor. | 


My friend arose and presented the plate tome. I 


took an apple and began eating it, when the lisping | 
’ voice of the dear child sounded in my ear with the 
, reproving sentence, “ Thank you, my dear,” and 


I instantly drew him to me, placed him on my 
knee and, kissing him, owned my fault. For some 
time after this short simple sentence was much on 
my mind, and “ thank you my dear,” 
many pleasant thoughts. 


gave rise to 
I considered how very 
few words might tend to either good or evil ; 
thought it should teach us to be thankful to our 


‘ wants a wife. 
. . ’ year, recollect. 
‘ looking up I saw the little boy’s eyes fixed upon me. } 


then I , 


Heavenly Father, the giver of all the favors we are ' 


constantly receiving, whether from his own hands 
or through our kind parents and friends.— Youth's 
Friend. 





Goop Apvicre.—There is much good sense in 
the following, which although old, deserves to be 
repeated once a year:— 

“ If anything in the world will make a man feel 
badly, except pinching his fingers in the crack of a 
door, it is, unquestionably a quarrel. No man ever 
thinks more of himself after, than he*did before one 





it degrades him in the eyes of others, and, what is 


worse, blunts his sensibility to disgrace on the one 
hand, and increases the power of passionate irri- 
tability on the other. 
we all 


The truth is, the more quietly 
get on, the better for us and the better for 
our neighbors. 
course is, if a man cheats you, to quit dealing with 
him; if he be abusive, he 


careful to live so nobody will be- 


quit his company; 
slanders you, be 
lieve him. No matter who he is or how he misuses 
you—the wisest way is to just let him alone ; for 


| there is nothing better than this calm, cool, quiet 


and Gen. Morton used to tell with a great gusto. | 


On some occasion they took a boat at White Hall, 
to cross over to see one of the islands in the bay. 
It so happened that the boatman was from the 
Emerald Isle. 

* Bear away my lad,” said Gen. Morton, “ we're 
in a hurry.” 

“ Yes, 


ily at the 


Gineral 
oar. 


,” replied Pat, pulling away lust- 


* You call me General—how do you know who 


Lam?” asked Morton. 
’ 


“ Know you!” exclaimed Pat, “ what a block- 


head your honor must take me to be, not to know ' 


the great General Morton the pride of the Battery 
and the great little god of war.” 

** Ha, ha,” 
caught, 


cried out the Governor, “ there you're 
General. But pray, my fricnd, do you 
know who I am?” 

“ Why, to be sure I do,” 


nowned 


says Pat, “ the re- 
Governor Clinton, the Irishman’s real 
fnend.—Not know ye! don’t I pray for ye both 
every And wasn’t the last boy we had 
christened by the name of De Witt Clinton Gineral 
Morton O'Neill? 


night! 


and isn’t it happy his mother 


way of dealing with the wrongs we meet with.” 





“Sir,” 


In nine cases out of ten, the wisest } 


; William H. Brink, of Saugerties, to Miss Gertrude 


said an Irishman stepping on board a | 


schooner, ‘ what'll you charge to take me to Bos- ; 


ton?” 

** Seven dollars, Pat.” 

* Och, faith, [ haven't half that sum.” 

* Well, well, I'll take you on deck if you'll help 
the hands, for three dollars.” 

* But, Captain dear, what'll you take 160 pounds 
of freight for?” 

“Tl charge you fifty cents for that.’ 


faith, I weigh just that, Ill go as 


* Good, 
freight.” 

The Captain was tickeled at the proposition, and 
ordered the Irishman to be stowed away below. 
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aral Repository, 


SATURDAY, JUNE 1, 1844. 
GOsSsiIP WITH 


Lear Yrar- 


THE READER. 

By reference to our hymenial record, it will 
be seen that the ladies are improving the privileges which this 
year confers upon them with a zeal truly commendable and a 


success quite unparalleled! This is very pleasing—it is really 


gratify gtou not only bec nuse the luir sex ever enlist our 


‘ formerly of this city. 


—_— 


ise, and we have no doubt the enormity of this sin will soon be 
comprehended. A verdict of $450 was lately given against a 
He only visited the lady three 
popped 
the question,” but the jury probably thought that he ought to 
have done so in that period, and therefore put it heavy upon 
him for the omission. 

The benevolent soul who edits the “ Claremont Eagle,” 
taking pity on his brother of the “ Manchester Operative,” 
spoke a “ good word” for him, thus:— 


Rare Cuance.—The editor of the Manchester Operative 
Step up, girls—don’t be afeard. This is leap 


But this kindly effort had only one good effect—it extracted 


. that secret which none but ladies are often skillful in ferreting 


out, and which affords them such infinite gratification to know: 

F" Much obliged Mr. Eagle for your friendly notice and 
when you come to Manchester give us a call and we will pay 
you principal and interest. But by the way, to prevent a per 
fect rush of the girls from your section of country, just let the 
Eagle put a notice on one of his wings that we are engaged, 
and so they can’t come it. 

While on this pleasing and very instructive subject, perhaps 
it would not be irrelevant to subjoin the following letter, ad 


dressed to the editor of the N. O. Picayune: 


“Tf you are a single man, Pik, taik my advice and stay so ; 
or, if you will marry—if you must have a wyf—never permit 
yourself to be overeum’d by a widder! Thems the sentiments 
of one who has tried and noes !”” 





Letters Containing Remittances, 


Received at this Office, ending Wednesday last, deducting the 
amount of postage paid. 
F.H. Berlin, Ct. $11.00: L. VY. B. B. Detroit, 
A. V. & O. C. Pratt’s Hollow, N. Y. $1,00; 
N. Y. 80.75; O. 8. W. West Addison, N. Y. 
Killingly. Ct. 81,00; J. M.B. Cazenovia, N.Y. A 733 
Milford, Pa. 80.50; W.R. 
Windham, O. $1,00; J.C. 
Gill, Ms. 31,00; J. G. 


Mich. 81,00; 
R. = _Romalus, 
A.B 
a P.D. 
Rocky Springs, Miss. $2.00: A. J. 
ireat Barrington, Ms. 81,00; P. P. 
Westfield, Ms. $1,00; J. W. Coxsackie, 
N.Y. 81.00; E. S. D. Rosendale, N.Y. $1.00; R.C. W. Mary 
land, N. ¥. 80.50; G. H. O. Brand’s Iron Works, $0.75; G. P. 
Amenia, N.Y. S100; J. M. Hebron, Ul. $1.00; P.M. Wash 
ington, N.C. 31,00; J.8. Reeds Corners, N, Y. 80,7 75; 3.W.W. 
Millville, N. Y. A, io: J. E. E. New = Landing, N. Y. 
Si, 00; B. G. B. Oakfield, N. Y. 31,00; M. New “Britain, 
Ct. $2.00: ro A. Plaintield, Ms. oad: P. M. Madison, QO. 
$2.00 ; P. R. 8. Ningara Falls, N. Y. $3.00, 





Flarriced, 
In this city, on the 14th ult. in the Presbyterian Church, by 
the Rev. Doct. Waterbury, Mr. Sidney Seymour to Sarah, 
daughter of Seth G. Macy, Esq. 
At Stockport, on the 4th ult. by the Rev. 
erick Statt to Marg: 
Onthe 12th ult. by the same 
daughter of J. Gay, Esq. 
On the 20th ult. at Claverack, by the 


A. Scovel, Fred 
iret, daughter of James Newland. 

, Wm. H. Valentine to Emeline, 
Rev. 


Ira C. Boyce, 


Fonda, of 
the former place. 


In Chatham, on the 2d ult. by the Rev. 
Rest, of Kinderhook, to Miss Emma 
Angel 

At Valatie, on Sunday, the 20th ult. by the Rev 
well, Henry Hendrickson, of Cohoes, 
worth, of Valatie. 

At New-York, by the Rev. Vandervoot Bruce, of Yonkers, 
Hamilton Brace to Miss Harriet, daughter of J. Baume, Esq. 


A. Farr, Mr. Jacob 


Angel, daughter of John 


. J.P. Rock 
to Miss Susanna Ash 


In New-Lebanon, N. Y. on the 2d ult. by the Rev. Mr. Sands, 


Mr. John H. Manning, M. D. of Lebanon, Ct. to Miss Mary E 
» daughter of Mr. Linus Parker, of Pittsfield, Mass. 
At East Palmyra, on the Ist ult. by the Rev. S. Sherman, 
Mr. Luther P. Benton to Miss Julia H. Pulmon, 
May this fon dar 1 happy pair, 
In Ilymer ' 7 ‘ l, 
a ite devon are 
keep the vows they've plighted. 
Hicy, 
In this city, on the 20th ult. Mr Leander Kipp, aged about 


WW years 

On the loth ult. Mr. Alexander Akins, in his 27th wear 

On the 2ist ult. Mr. William H. Coleman, in his 59th year 
for many years a highly respected citizen 

Ather residence, in Ghent, Col. Co. on the 21st ult 
Pauline Dorr, relict of the late Martin Harder, in the 
ot her age 


At Perth 


Mrs 
i3d year 
Amboy, N 


.. J.on the 23th of April, aftera painful 


: illness, of 3 weeks, with Dropsy in the head, John B. son of John 


Barberand Mary Elizabeth Pewtress, aged 4 years and7 months 


Likewise, in Albany, N. Y. on the leth ult. after an illness 
of 3 weeks, with Cor yestion in the brain, Harriet Eliza, only 
daughter of John Barber and Mary Elizabeth Pewtress, aged 


2 vears and 5 months 


In Greenport, on the 27th ult. aftera short and distressing 
illness, Miss Ann Matilda Rol on, eldest daughter of ¢ apt 
Alex. Robinson, aged JO years 
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Original Poetry. 


For the Rural Repository. 
I LOVE THE LAND. 
BY A. A. FORBES. 
I Love the land with its mountains grand, 
Its plains spread out by a Mighty hand, 
The wind’s low sigh, as it murmurs by, 
And the sun which shines in the Summer sky. 


The meadows green, in the distance seen, 

The hills—when the sun peeps out between, 

The lowing herds, and the song of birds, 

Are as dear to my heart asa friend’s kind words, 


Some love the roar of the Ocean more, 

And the waves that dash on the sounding shore, 
The barks that ride on the bounding tide, 

And like Fairy forms, o’er its surface glide. 


No charm for me hath the raging sea, 

Far from its shore let my dwelling be ; 

For I know that the wave, is the seaman’s grave, 
And in its depths lie the fair, and the brave. 


Let thy Fancy, rove to the coral grove, 

While the billows roll far, far, above, 

To the foaming brine where the bright pearls shine, 
Midst the shining wealth of the ocean’s mine. 


There ye may mark where the gallant bark, 

Sunk down mid the waves of the ocean dark, 
And perchance may tell in what spirit’s cell, 
The forms of those loved and lost ones dwell. 


If thoughts like these thy Fancy please, 

Thoughts that might well the warm blood freeze— 
Then thou mayst roam from thy pleasant home, 
And find a grave in the ocean’s foam. 


But as for me I love not the sea, 

I would rather my grave in the earth might be, 
Where the grass may spring, and the wild birds sing, 
And friends tomy tomb the bright flowers bring. 


When the summer sun his course has run, 
And the moon to shine is just begun, 

To the starry skies I will lift mine eyes, 
And let my thoughts and my wishes rise. 


I love the land, with its mountains grand, 

Its plains spread out by a Mighty hand, 

The winds low sigh as it murmurs by, 

And the sun which shines in the azure sky. 
Hinesburgh, Vt. 1844. 


For the Rural Repository. 
ON THE DEATH OF C. W. OF L. 


We mourn not for thee, tho’ called to the tomb, 
Like a flower withered in its beauty and bloom, 
A flower too frail for this world’ strife, 

Thou wilt bloom ina holy, immortal life. 


We mourn not for thee; thy spirit from earth, 
Hath fled to heaven, the home of its birth ; 

It hath left its frail tenement of clay, 

To dwell in realms of endless day. 


We mourn not for thee; freed from earth’s pains, 
Thy voice is mingling with angels’ strains, 
Forever in sweet, harmonious Jays 

Chaunting thy great Redeemer’s praise. 


We mournthee not. With thy Father above, 


Thou’ rt dwelling in mansions glorious with love 


- ~ 


RURAL REPOSIT 
In blissful rest, where sorrow and sin, 
} © Sickness and death, ne’er enter in. 


We mourn not for thee. Thou'’rt happy and blest, 
Thy toils are o’er, thou hast entered thy rest 

Thy spirit hath soared to its heavenly abode, 
Evermore to dwell with thy Savior and God. 


Q. 





For the Rural Repository. 
MUSINGS. 


I’m weary, oh! I'm weary, of earth and all its scenes, 


dreams, 


ain, and tears. 
’ 


, I find no longer happiness in pleasure’s giddy round, 

i shrink from mirth, and gayety, I hate their very 

; sound ; 

; My heart recoils, and turns away from all it used to 

prize, 

And fain would seek that better home which lives 
beyond the skies. 


I know the earth is beautiful! that soft, and sunny 
spring 
Is come, and on the air the flowers their balmy fra- 


ORY. 


The only joy 1 know is when sleep brings back in : 


The visions of my early youth, the hopesof other years, } 
When life was like a merry masque, all free from { 
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; grance fling, 
: All, all without is full of life, is joyous, glad, and 
j bright, 

’Tis only in my wretched heart there dwellsthe gloom 
of night. 
i d 
; Music is on the balmy air, and the gently swelling } 
} breeze 
; Brings the perfume ofa thousand buds, which blos- } 


} som on the trees, 
( Nature has wakened joyously from winter's cold, 
; dark sleep, 


Around me all is happiness, ’tis only I must weep. 


Oh let me weep! my soul is full, I cannot, cannot 
; speak, 

( Would that my lone, and saddened heart, in silence 
now would break, 


Or else I had no power to feel the weary weight of 
; care, 

} Which darkens all around me, with adull, and deep 
; despair. J. K. 

} May, 1344. 


For the Rural Repository. 
ANSWER TO ENIGMA. 
In wave the letter A appears, 


In mountain too it holds a place; 


And inthe deep and narrow grave 


RAED LO 


The last home of the human race. 


In water too this letter’s found 
And in the fragrant air— 

In earth where lovely flowers abound— 
In every brilliant star. 


In fairies who as poets say, 
Dance in the moonbeams pale ; 

But flee at th’ approach of day, 
From every haunted dale. 


In learning too, it takes the lead, 
And every lisping child 

Must to great A give all heed, 
Or idle prove and wild. 


ee ee ea 


By adding this, one simple letter, 
§ The deaf old dame ’twill make her hear, 
And sure ly there is nothing better 


} To help the listening ear. 
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In paradise whence Man was driven 
By his own sins an exile far, 

It too was founds and yet in heaven 
It doth and ever will appear. 


Of man its always formed a part, 
And of each beast the same}; 
You'll find it in each human heart, 


The letter A its name. Mary. 





LOVE AND DEATH. 
BY EDWARD LITTON BULWER. 


O stRONG as the eagle, 
O mild as the dove! 
How like and how unlike, 
O Death and O Love ! 


Knitting Earth to the Heaven, 
The Near to the Far— 

With the step on the dust, 
With the eyes on the star! 


Interweaving, commingling, 
Both rays from God's light! 

Now in sun, now in shadow, 
Ye shift to the sight! 


Ever changing the sceptre 
Ye bear—as in play: 

Now Love as Death rules us, 
Now Death has Love's sway ! 


Why wails so the New-born 7 
Love gave it breath, 

The soul sees Love's brother— 
Life enters on Death! 


Why that smile the wan lips 
Of the dead man above? 
The soul sees Death changing 


Its shape into Love. 


So confused and so blending 
Each twin with its brother, 
The frown of one melts 
In the smile of the other. 


Love warms where Death withers, 
Death blights where Love blooms; 
Death sits by our cradles, 


Love stands by our tombs! 





WOS 


ABPOLITORTE, 


HUDSON, COLUMBIA COUNTY, 
William BKB. Steddard. 
THE RURAL REPOSITORY will be devoted to Polite 


Literature: containing Moral and Sentimental Tales, Original 
Communications, Biography, Traveling Sketehes, Amusing 
Miscellany, Humorous and Historical Anecdotes, Useful Re 
Poetry, &e. It will be published every other Saturday, 
in the Quarto form, every number embellished with one or 
more superior wood engravings, and also a portrait of some 
distinguished person, containing twenty-six numbers of eight 
pages each, with a title page and index to the volume, making 
jn the whole 208 pages, 

TERMS.—One Dollar per annum, INVARTARLY IN 
Persons remitting us $3,00, free of postage, shall 
receive Four Copies ; for 35,00, Seren Copies ; tor 87,00, Ten 
Copies ; for 810,00, Fifteen Copies. ‘To those who send us 


wit 
Cate wand 


N. ¥. BY 


erpes, 


‘ $5.00, we will give the IAth Volume, (gratis) and for 37,00, 


their choice of either the 18th or 19th Volumes: and for 810,00, 
the 1#th and 19th Volumes. We have a few copies of the 11th, 
12th, 13th, 16th, 17th, leth and 19h volumes, and any one 
sending forthe 20th volume, can have as many copies of either 
of the volumes as they wish, at the same rate. 


7" No subscription received fur less than one year. New 
Subscribers can commence at any time they choose. Back 
numbers as far as January last, or even all but the four first 
numbers can be furnished, and if particularly desirable we will 
supply the wholeofthe volume. In consequence of an unusual 
demand for our first four numbers we are in possession of but a 
very small number of copies therefore. we recommend those 
who purpose to have this volume bound, to be especially care 
ful of said numbers, as we shall be unable to supply them, 
without we publish them again, whieh will be uncertaim, ns ut 
will be attended with more expense than will be warranted. 
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